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PART II. 


CHROMATIC HARMONY, OR HARMONY IN THE FREE STYLE. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Tue laws affecting diatonic harmony, however correct and sufficient while such 
diatonic harmony alone is used, are by no means so when applied to chromatic; 
the endeavour to force the latter under the same laws which have been found 
applicable to the former, appears to me the reason why the laws of harmony have 
been so vague and indeterminate, and so utterly opposed to practice. Diatonic 
discords require preparation because they are unnatural; chromatic do not, 
because they may be said to be already prepared by nature. This is practically 
seen to be true by the comparatively early use which was made of the dominant 
discords without preparation; these discords in either major or minor, although 
diatonic, yet being fundamental chords, do not require preparation; after these 
came the supertonic discords; lastly, those of the tonic, of which the examples, 
although as yet comparatively few in number, are to be found in the best modern 
authors. 

I shall not here take the trouble to elaborate the subject of the ratios of 
vibrations, length of string, order of harmonics, &c., as many persons have already 
taken that trouble; and in the present state of musical mathematics, without a 
separate treatise on their application, they would be of little practical utility: the 
only points where they are of use they are noticed, in a note to Chap. IX. 
sect. 21; also in Chap. X. (on the augmented sixths). 

The harmonics from any given note, (without taking the order in which they 
arise, but their practical use,) are, major third, perfect fifth, minor seventh, minor 
or major ninth, eleventh, and minor or major thirteenth. 

The reason why the tonic, dominant, and supertonic are chosen for roots is, 
because the harmonics in nature rise in the same manner; first the harmonics of 
any given note, then those of its fifth or dominant, then those of the fifth of that 
dominant, being the second or supertonic of the original note. The reason why 
the harmonics of the next fifth are not used is, because that note itself is not a 
note of the diatonic scale, being a little too sharp, (as the fifth of the supertonic,) 
and can only be used as a part of a chromatic chord. 

The eleventh is only used on the dominant, because its resolution if taken on 
either tonic or supertonic, would be out of the key. 

It will most probably be objected to the more extreme chords, as the 
eleventh with the third, or the thirteenth with the fifth, that they are very 
harsh: when taken unconnected in the examples, and without any regard to 

E2 
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a good position, this may be very true, still it is no reason against their use, 
as few chords are less pleasant than the chord of the minor ninth, with the 
root, unconnected with any progression; yet no one doubts its existence or its 
beauty who has heard the works of the great masters, and no chord can be more 


13 % Py 
extreme than the inversion of the chord of By used in the G minor symphony 


of Mozart, mentioned in Chap. ILL. of this Part, sect. 6, yet in its place it may 
very well be borne. ; 

It appears to me that the great thing to be avoided, in a treatise on practical 
as well as theoretical harmony is, making the mathematical part of music of 
undue importance: were the discords always taken as occurring in nature, in the 
first place, music would be a succession of fifths and eighths; and in the next, 
the chords could only be taken in one position, and they could never be inverted; 
even the simple first inversion of a common chord could not be used. The great 
use of mathematics as applied to music, in the present state of our knowledge on 
the subject, is, to determine whence any chord springs, and to settle any doubtful 
points of notation in harmony or passage. 


Cuarrer I. 


ON CHROMATIC OR FUNDAMENTAL HARMONY, THE INTERVALS USED 
THEREIN, AND CHROMATIC SCALES, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue chromatic scale is written in the manner in which it appears in this 
chapter for the following reasons. ; 

Every note, whether diatonic or chromatic, must exist before it can be used. 

All the notes spring from the key note which is assumed; all the rest are 
generated. 

One note must be assumed as a groundwork; otherwise, on the principle “é 
nihilo nihil fit,” there would be no music. 

In the diatonic scale of C, no one would think of writing D x, or A bb, because 
those notes are not parts of any chord in the key, the notes being E 4, and G 4, 
the third and fifth of the tonic. 

If then in diatonic music no notes are used as parts of the scale but such as 
exist as portions of some harmony in the key, why in the chromatic scale should 
notes be used which do not exist as a portion of any harmony in the key? 
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The three notes which are taken as the foundation of the chromatic scale are, 
the tonic; the dominant its first harmonic; and the supertonic the first har- 
monic of the dominant, and the first harmonic which is common to both, it being 
the fifth of the dominant, and the major ninth of the tonic. 

The reasons why these three notes, and these three only, are assigned as roots, 
are the following: 

Ist. All notes which are used in the scale of any given key, should also be 
capable of being harmonized in the key. 

2nd. No two notes of the same name, but of a different pitch, can be sounded 
together, unless one of them be a passing note. 

3rd. When the enharmonic diesis* (as it is called) takes place, it always implies 
a change of key. 

4th. Notes of the diatonic scale may be formed from diatonic chords; the 
chromatic notes are formed from chromatic chords. 

5th. All harmonies being strictly in the key can be taken on either tonic or 
dominant pedal, or on the double pedal of both combined; therefore 

If any harmonic, or portion of the chromatic chords, of any note taken as a 
root of chromatic chords in the key, contradict a diatonic note of either major or 
minor scale, and form with it the enharmonic diesis, a change of key takes place, 
and such note therefore cannot be a root in the key; also, 

If any harmonic of a root of chromatic chords, be of the same name as, but of 
a different pitch to, either tonic or dominant, such root cannot be a root in the 
key, on account of the false relation. 

To prove that no note of the diatonic scale, excepting the first, second, and 
fifth, as before mentioned, can be taken as a root of chromatic chords, let the 
double pedal of tonic and dominant be taken, and the different notes of the 
diatonic scale major and minor, with their several harmonics, up to the minor 
ninth, be taken above them; there is no occasion to carry the harmonics beyond 
the minor ninth, that being sufficient for the purpose. 

Were the minor third (E b) taken as a root, its minor ninth (F >) would 
contradict or form the enharmonic diesis with the major third (E 4). Were the 
major third used, its major third (G #) would make false relation with the 
dominant pedal (G), as would G b, the minor ninth of the fourth (F), and the 
minor seventh of the minor sixth (A>), were either of those notes used. If the 
major sixth (A 4) were used, its major third (C #) would make false relation with 
the tonic pedal (C). Were the major seventh (B) used, its major third (D #) 
would contradict the minor third of the scale (E } ). 

Even the diatonic scales, major and minor, and the use of the common chords 
in major and minor keys, are in reality dependent on the harmonies of the above 
three notes and the laws affecting them. The notes of the diatonic major scale 


* The meaning of this word (desis) is division. I have thought it better to use the 
Greek word, as being more generally understood by musical mathematicians. 
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are produced in the following manner: C (tonic) produces G its fifth, and E a 
major third: G produces all the rest, as D its fifth, BY its third, F its seventh, 
and A 4 its major ninth. The minor scale in a similar manner: the E b, the 
minor third, is an arbitrary, not a natural third of C, and as part of the common 
chord of C cannot be used in the major key; G produces A b as its minor ninth; 
this note is a natural harmonic in the key, and it is dependent on this, that the 
subdominant chord minor can be used in the major key, which the tonic minor 
chord cannot. 

The common chords, as allowed in the First Part of this book, may be thus 
derived: tonic common chord, major or minor; minor common chord on the 
major second of the scale, part of the chord of the minor seventh and major ninth 
on the dominant; common chord major or minor on the subdominant, part of 
the chord of the eleventh accompanied with the seventh, and either major or 
minor ninth; the major common chord on the minor sixth of the scale, part of 
the chord of the minor thirteenth, accompanied with the eleventh and minor 
ninth; the minor common chord on the major sixth of the scale, part of the chord 
of the major thirteenth, accompanied with the eleventh and major ninth, The 
common chord on the major third of the scale is not allowed, because it appears 
to belong to another key, this seeming to depend on its not being an allowable 
form of any chromatic harmony in the key, it cannot have the tonic for its root, 
the major seventh of the tonic forming part of it, and it not being part of the 
chord of the augmented sixth: it cannot be part of a chromatic chord having 
the dominant for its root, because it could only be part of the chord of the thir- 
teenth, which must have either fifth, seventh, or ninth with it; it cannot be part 
of a chord having the supertonic for its root, as the supertonic cannot have 
an eleventh, 


SEcTION 1. Chromatic or fundamental harmony differs from diatonic, insomuch 
as the chords do not require preparation, and their resolution depends on the 
quality of the intervals and not on the name thereof. 

2. Where the note forming the fundamental discord is a diatonic note of the 
major scale if the passage be in the major key, or of the minor scale if the 
passage be in the minor key, such discord may be prepared, or resolved, or both, 
as in diatonic harmony. 

3. This class of harmony is called chromatic in contradistinction from diatonic, 
because it admits of notes foreign to the diatonic scales without the key being 
changed; and fundamental, because every harmony springs from some one of 
three certain roots or fundamentals, and can only be taken on certain notes of 
the key. 

4. By root or fundamental, is meant that note being a diatonic note of the 


scale, which will amongst its harmonics first produce the notes of which any 
chord is composed. 
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5. In addition to the intervals which have been used in diatonic harmony, 
there are several augmented and diminished intervals which occur in chromatic 
harmony, and in chromatic harmony only, and which therefore have not hitherto 
been mentioned. The following is a complete table of all the intervals which can 
be used in music. 

Ex. 1, 


SECONDS. THIRDS, 
Minor, Major. Augmented. * Diminished. Minor, Major, 
\ - 


FOURTHS. FIFTHS. 
Diminished. Perfect. Augmented. 


SIXTHS. SEVENTHS,, 
Minor. Major. Augmented. Diminished, Minor, Major. 


ELEVENTH, 


THIRTEENTHS. 
Minor. Major. 


6 


6. These intervals are all written in the key ot (, and are formed from the 
following chromatic scale. 
Bx 2. 


* This interval should never be used in harmony, but only in melody. 
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7. It will be seen, that the fourth is the only note of the diatonic major scale 
which has the semitone immediately above it of its own name, that it is the 
only augmented interval reckoning upward from the key note, and that the key 
note and fifth are not inflected. 

8. In this scale all the imperfect intervals (from the key note), the second, 
third, sixth, and seventh, are taken both major and minor; the fourth perfect and 
augmented; the fifth and eighth perfect only. 

9. This notation includes both major and minor keys, and in forming the 
chromatic scale of any key, the notes must stand at the same intervals from the 
key note, be that note what it may; thus the following chromatic scales of F # 
and E b: 
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Cuarter IT. 


OF THE PROGRESSION OF PARTS IN CHROMATIC HARMONY, 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE principal difference between the progression of parts in chromatic and in 
diatonic harmony is, that in the former it is allowed to use consecutive fifths, 


and to come on an octave by similar motion, between certain chords mentioned in 
the following chapter. 


er eenseeessenionneeee 


Section 1. As in the diatonic class, no two parts are allowed to move in 
unison. 


2. No two parts are allowed to move to an unison by similar motion. 
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3. No two parts are allowed to move in octaves by similar motion. 

4. The extreme parts may not proceed by similar motion to an octave, 
excepting in passing from concord to concord, where the chords are either the 
dominant and. tonic, or tonic and subdominant, the octave being either the root 
or fifth of the chord, and the upper part moving only a second. 


Ex. 1. 


In passing from discord to concord, the discord must be derived from the 
dominant, supertonic, or tonic root, and the concord must be either tonic, domi- 
nant, or subdominant, common chord, either in their original position or second 
inversion; in the case of the concord being in its original position, the upper part 
moving only a second (Ex. 2); in the case of the common chord being in its 


second inversion, the upper part may rise a fourth, the bass, in this case, moving 
only a second (Ex. 3). 

In passing from concord to discord, the concord must be derived from tonic, 
dominant, or subdominant root, and the discord from dominant, supertonic, or 
tonic, the upper part moving by skip, and the octave being the root of the chord. 
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the octave being the root of the chord. 


iscord, each discord must be derived from either 


In passing from discord to 


dominant, supertonic, or tonic root, 


Ex. 5. 


Aa 


4 


A 


A 


5. Octayes by contrary motion in the extreme parts, are allowable in the 
same cases as those in which it is allowable to come on an octave from another 


interval in the extreme parts by similar motion, 


with this sole difference, that the 


progression of the upper part is in no case limited to a second, 


The examples (Ex. 7) are 


bad, because the chords used are 


not any of those between which 
octaves, by contrary motion, are 


allowed to be taken. 


6. Fifths by similar motion are generally to be avoided, but they may (even 


WEBER. * 


Bugrgoven, 


Ex. 8. 
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in the extreme parts) be used between 
tonic and dominant, as in the two last 
chords of each section (Ex. 8); and in 
the inner parts between tonic and super- 
tonic, provided the latter fifth form 
part of the chord of the eleventh 
(Ex. 9), which will be explained in 
Chap. VIII. 


7. In the extreme parts it is only allowable to come on a fifth by similar 
motion from another interval, when such fifth is the fifth of the major common 
chord of the tonic or dominant, or the minor common chord of the tonic, or one 
of the chromatic chords on the dominant, supertonic, or tonic, hereafter men- 


Ex. 10. 


tioned; and provided that the chord preceding be one of those chords, or the 
subdominant chord major or minor; that the upper part move only a second, and 
that the other rules for the progression of parts be strictly observed. 

8. The following examples are bad; the first, because the chord where the 
fifth is taken is not one of the chords mentioned above; the second, because 
neither of the chords belong to those mentioned above; the third, for the same 
reason, in addition to which the upper part moves more than a second (Ex. 11). 


Ex 11. Ex, 12. 


9. Fifths by contrary motion are allowed if either of the chords, or both, be 
one of the fundamental sevenths (Ex. 12), which will be treated of in Chap. VL 
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10. No part may proceed in fourths with the bass, excepting, descending, 
when the first fourth is formed between the fifth and root of a common chord, 
and the second fourth between the seventh and third (Ex. 13). 


Ex. 14. 


11. No two seconds or sevenths are allowed between the same parts (Ex. 14). 
12. No two notes next each other in alphabetical order, can ever go to the 
unison or octave by similar or oblique motion. 


Ex. 15. 


13. It is not allowable to proceed by similar motion to the unison or octave of 
any note which resolves a discord (Ex. 16). 


Ex. 16, Ex. 17. 


14. It is not allowable to take a discord and the note on which it resolves at 
the same time, excepting the root and ninth, the root being below the ninth 
(Ex. 17). 

15. No two parts are allowed to move to a second by similar motion ex- 
cepting (either ascending or descending), in the case of the fundamental sevenths 
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(Ex. 18); or of the eleventh (Ex. 19), which will be explained in Chap. VIIL: 
in either of these cases, one part must move a second only. 


16. In the extreme parts it is not allowable to come by similar motion on two 
notes next to each other in alphabetical order, whatever be their distance from 
each other, unless such notes, reckoning in the order of their number from the 
roots of the chords from which they are derived, form the interval of the seventh; 
as the root and seventh in the first bar; third and ninth in the second; fifth and 


Ex. 20. 


eleventh in the third; and seventh and thirteenth in the fourth; or unless such 
notes be the root and ninth, the root being in the bass, as in the fifth bar, 
provided one of the parts move only a second chromatic or diatonic, and that both . 
parts ascend. 

17. In this school it is allowable to change the position of chords, provided 
the characteristic notes of those chords remain; but in the case of discords, if the 
discord be taken originally in the bass, it cannot ascend to a note of a lower 
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numbered interval than itself, as from the seventh to the root, third, or fifth; or 
from ninth to third, as in the first four bars; although it may descend to any of 


Ex. 21. 


them as in the last five; and in these cases, 
} all the above rules for the progression of 
parts may be broken, with the exception of 
those against direct octaves and coming on 
an unison by similar motion, provided that 
Good. Bad. in coming on a fifth by similar motion in 
the extreme parts, one part do not move to 
the nearest interval of the chord to itself, 
while the other moves to one at a greater 
distance fom itself (Ex. 22). 
18. It is not allowable to move from an octave, to a ninth, second, or seventh, 
by similar motion and by step of a second in either or both parts (Ex. 23). 


19. In strict writing it is not allowed to move an augmented interval, and if 
any part move a diminished interval it must return; this is also the case in free 
writing, with the single exception, that in a diatonic progression (that is, in the 
minor key,) it is allowable to move from the minor sixth to the major seventh of 
the scale, and vice versd, provided that such sixth or seventh when occurring in 
the second chord be not doubled (Ex. 24). 
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Cuarrter III. 


ON FALSE RELATION AS REGARDS FUNDAMENTAL HARMONY. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Fatse relation is here for the first time divided into, false relation between the 
first and third chords, and false relation between the first and second chords: in 
the former will be seen the manner in which chromatic chords derived from the 
three before-mentioned roots of tonic, dominant, and supertonie, and in the latter, 
how chords related by having certain harmonigs in common, are excepted from 
the general laws relating to false relation; at the same time it must be observed, 
however, that this is in strict accordance with the practice of the best authors. 


SrcTIon 1. False relation is considered the same as in the First Part of this 
book, so long as diatonic harmonies alone are used. 

2. In diatonic harmony it is false relation when two notes of the same name 
but of a different pitch occur in two chords in different parts with one chord 
intervening, from thé obscurity of key caused thereby because no chromatic note 
can be used in diatonic harmony without the key being changed; but as in 
chromatic harmony all the notes of the chfomatic scale can be used, the key is 
not necessarily changed by using chromatic notes: therefore it is not false relation 


Ex. 1, 
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when in the same key two notes of the same name but of a different pitch occur 


in two chords in different parts with one chord intervening, if the chromatic 
note belong essentially to any one of the fundamental chromatic harmonies, 


(mentioned in this Part,) and provided the chromatic note in the first of the 


three chords be not a thirteenth. 


3. Neither is it to be considered false relation, when between the first and 
third chords two notes of the same name, but of a different pitch, occur in dif- 


Ex, 2. 
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ferent parts; if one of them be the fifth of the major key, and the other the 
seventh of the relative minor, or if one of them be the tonic of the major, and the 
other the seventh of the minor key of the major second of the scale, no false pro- 
gressions being made by any of the parts. 


Ex. 3. 


A A A B A cB c Cc A 


4. In diatonic harmony two notes of the same name, but of a different pitch, 
cannot ever occur in different parts in two consecutive chords, because there is no 
connexion between those chords, or, in other words, they are falsely related; but 


Ex. 4. | P: I 


> 


in chromatic harmony, it is not false relation if the third of the first chord be the 
root of the second; the alteration of pitch is between the perfect fifth of the first 
chord, and the major third of the second. 


eo) 
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5. Neither is it false relation when in two consecutive chords, two notes of 
the same name, but of a different pitch, occur in different parts; if the third of 
the first chord be the perfect fifth of the second, the alteration of pitch is between 
the root of the first chord and the major third of the second. 


6. In chromatic harmony as in diatonic, it is a rule that no two notes of the 
same name but of a different pitch, can be taken simultaneously in the same chord 
(Ex. 6); whenever this appears agreeably it will be found a specimen of false 
notation, as in the following progression from the G minor symphony of Mozart 


Ex, 7. 


(Ex. 7), which cannot, as it stands, by any means be rendered into sense; but the 
notation being altered by the G # heing written A b (Ex. 8), it shows itself to be 
the progression from the minor ninth and thirteenth on G to the seventh on D. 
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7. Beneath is a specimen of the allowable occurrence of two notes of the same 
name, but of a different pitch, in two different parts, in two consecutive chords in 
the same key, in rather extreme positions. 


Ex. 9. 


CHapter LV. 


OF COMMON CHORDS AND THEIR INVERSIONS, 


Section 1. The same common chords are allowed, and the rules affecting 
the progression of such common chords are precisely the same in the chromatic 
school as in the diatonic, and the same licences are allowed in sequence. 

2. The chord of the tonic is major or minor according to the key. 

3. The chord of the subdominant must be minor in the minor key; it may be 
either major or minor in the major key. 

4. The common chord of the dominant must be in all cases major. 

5. A chromatic common chord or common chord major, may be taken on the 
supertonic, which chord must be followed by the chord of the tonic or some 

2 
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inversion thereof, or the seventh on the dominant or some inversion thereof. 
This chord, as may be seen in the example, may be taken with the same intervals 


whether the key be major or minor; and (with one exception) the only instance 
in which the major sixth can be harmonized in the minor scale is, when it occurs 
as the fifth of this chord or of some other derived from the same root; the 
exception is more of a passing than a harmony note; it is when in a passage of 
semitones the major sixth of the scale as major third of the subdominant of the 
minor key, occurs in the passage from the minor seventh of the scale to the 
minor sixth. 

6. A major chromatic common chord may be taken on the minor second of 
the scale. The first inversion of this chord, is the chord usually known by the 
name of the Neapolitan sixth. 


7. A major chromatic common chord may 
be also taken on the minor sixth of the scale, 
and these two last chromatic common chords 
are no otherwise limited in their progression 
than are other concords (Ex. 3). 


8. The diatonic common chords, and also the chromatic common chords above 


mentioned, may be taken in their first inversions, as may also the common chord 
on the third of the major scale. 
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9. With regard to doubling the major third of the diatonic common chords, 
the rules of the diatonic school are to be strictly observed here also; more parti- 
cularly when the third is in the bass: with regard to the major third of the chro- 
matic common chords, the major third of the supertonic chord cannot ever be 
doubled; the major thirds of the chromatic common chords on the minor second 
and minor sixth of the scale, are better doubled than not, even when in their first 
inversion ; this is because the first harmonic of the third of the former of these 
chords, is the key note, and of the latter, the dominant. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE SECOND INVERSIONS OF THE COMMON CHORDS MAJOR OR MINOR 
ON THE TONIC AND SUBDOMINANT, AND OF THE COMMON 
CHORD MAJOR ON THE DOMINANT. 


Section 1. The fourth, the root of these chords, does not require prepa- 
ration. 


2. The bass of this chord cannot be taken by skip, excepting from roots, as in 
the first three sections of Ex. 2, or from the third of the chord of which it is 
an inversion, as in the next three, or (when it is the second inversion of the tonic 
common chord) from the fifth of the chord of the eleventh, as in the last. 
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These chords must either be followed by some other chord either diatonic 


3. 
or chromatic on the same note, 


or by some chord either diatonic or chromatic on 


the next note above or below either diatonic or chromatic. 


4. The bass of this inversion may go either to the root or third of the same 


chord, provided it return to the same bass or to some other note to which such 
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bass should progress; in no other case can the bass of this inversion skip, unless 
it be followed by the root of the same chord, such root bearing a discord. 

5. The second inversions of the common chords of the tonic and subdominant, 
in either major or minor keys, may be followed by the common chord on the 
same bass, which the second inversion of the dominant common chord cannot. 


6. If the second inversion of the common chord on either of these three notes 
be followed by any other chord on the same note, it (such second inversion) must 
be on a stronger accent than the following chord, which is immaterial if it be 
followed by any chord on the next note above or below. 


”. The fourth in these chords is not to be con- 
sidered as a discord, for even when followed by the 
common chord on the same note the fourth is not 
obliged to fall, but may go to any note of the next 
chord, 
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8. The second inversion of the minor common chord of the subdominant, may 
be followed by the common chord major on the same bass note; yet the second 
inversion of the major common chord of the subdominant, cannot be followed by 
the common chord minor on the same bass note. 


9. The second inversion of one common chord 
can never be followed by the second inversion of 
another, excepting when the second inversion of the 
dominant is followed by the second inversion of 
the subdominant, and this provided no part move 
in fourths with the bass (Ex. 8); this progression 
cannot be reversed. 


10. The common chords on the minor and major seconds, and minor and 
major sixths of the scale, cannot be used in the second inversion, as the key 
would be thereby changed, and they would no longer be chords of the second or 
sixth of the scale. 


CuarTer VI. 


OF THE FUNDAMENTAL SEVENTHS ON THE DOMINANT, SUPERTONIC, 
AND TONIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TueE following chords of the seventh, both in their form and their resolution, are 
perfectly well known; the novelties in this chapter are, that the chords which 
have been generally considered to make modulation, namely, those on the 
tonic and supertonic, are here treated as strictly belonging to the key, and the 
proofs of their being so are given; and the peculiar resolutions of the sevenths 
and thirds, the sevenths ascending and the thirds descending, which, although in 


accordance with the practice of the best modern authors, are now for the first 
time reduced to rule. 


Section 1. The chord of the fundamental 
seventh consists of a major third, perfect fifth, 
and minor seventh (Ex. 1). 
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2. These chords consist of precisely the same intervals whether the key be 
major or minor; thus, if in C minor the fundamental seventh on the tonic be 
used, the third being major the E will be 4; or if also in the minor the funda- 
mental seventh on the supertonic be used, the fifth being perfect the A will be 4. 


3. Each of these three chords is susceptible of three inversions; the first 
inversion has the third in the bass, it is lettered B with the figure 7 (Ex. 3). 


4. The second inversion has the fifth in the bass; it is lettered C with the 
necessary figure or figures (Ex. 4). 

5. In this inversion the root is frequently omitted, in which case this chord 
must be lettered C with the figures 7, and this is the only inversion of the seventh 
in which the root may be omitted (Ex. 5); when this form of the chord occurs 
as the second inversion of the dominant harmony, it produces the chord of the 
sixth on the second of the scale (Part I. Chap. VIII. sect. 9). 


Ex. 6. 


6. The third inversion has the seventh in the bass; it is lettered D (Ex. 6). 
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7, The root may be omitted only in the second inversion. 7 
8. The fifth may be omitted at discretion, either in the original position or 
any of its inversions; there is no occasion to indicate the absence of the fifth by 


any particular figuring (Ex. 7). 


Ex. 8. 


9. The third should not be omitted (Ex. 8). 

10. The seventh of course cannot be omitted; were it omitted, the chord 
would be no longer a chord of the seventh (Ex. 9). 

11. The third can never be doubled. 


Ex. 10. 


12. The seventh may be doubled when 
in the second inversion the root is omitted, 
or when the seventh remains in either one or 
both of the parts (Ex. 10). 


13. In these chords of the seventh and their inversions, the third and seventh 
which form with each other either a diminished fifth or an augmented fourth are 
the only notes the progression of which is limited (excepting the fifth when 
occurring as the bass); and the same limitations exist whether either of these 
intervals occur in an upper part, or as the bass, 

14. The third in these chords must either rise a second, minor or major, or 
remain, or fall a semitone to a note of its own name, 


Ex, 11, 


15. The third may fall a major second 
to the fifth of the next chord, (such chord 
bearing a seventh,) provided the seventh 

. rise a semitone to a note of its own name 


to the third (Ex. 11). 
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16. The seventh may fall a minor or major second, or remain, or rise a semi- 
tone to a note of its own name, or rise a minor second (Ex. 12). 


Ex. 12. 


17. Whenever the second inyersion of a chord containing a seventh is fol- 
lowed by the first inversion of another chord, the seventh is allowed to rise a 
major second, and in this case the progression from a diminished to a-perfect fifth 
in the upper parts is not objectionable (Ex. 13). 


18. The seventh is also allowed to rise a major second to the fifth of the next 
chord, provided the third fall a semitone to a note of its own name to the seventh 
of the next chord, the second chord having both a third and seyenth coexisting 
(Ex. 14). 

19. The root is unlimited in its progression. 

Ex, 15. 


20. The fifth is free in all cases 
excepting when occurring in the bass, 
then it must move a second either 
diatonic or chromatic, or remain, unless 
it skip to the root of the same chord 
(Ex. 15). 


21. The natural resolution of the chord of the seventh on the dominant, is to 
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any form of the common chord major or minor of the tonic, or to an inversion of 
the common chords major or minor of the subdominant. 


A A A A A c A A c A 
22. The natural resolution of the chord of the seventh on the supertonic, is to 
an inversion of the common chord of the tonic major or minor*, or to a dominant 
discord. 


23. The natural resolution of the seventh on the tonic is to a dominant or 
supertonic discord (Ex. 19). 


* This is not a modulation into the dominant as is frequently asserted the second inversion 
of the common chord of the tonic being merely a suspension over the common chord on the same 
bass, because, in the first place, the : on the same bass need not follow the second inversion of 
the tonic ; and, in the next place, this may be done on the tonic pedal (C); were the key changed 
into the dominant (G), the pedal (C) of the example would be the subdominant of the new 
key, which subdominant is not allowed as a pedal; the key is therefore not changed into the 
dominant, = 

x. 18. 
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24. The seventh on the tonic may also be followed by the common chord of 
the subdominant, either major or minor*. 


* This is not a modulation into the subdominant, because this can be done on the dominant 
pedal (G); were the key changed into the subdominant (F), the pedal (G) of the example would 
be the supertonic uf the new key, which supertonic is not allowed as a pedal; the key is there- 
fore not changed into the subdominant. 
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Cuarrer VII. 


OF THE FUNDAMENTAL MINOR AND MAJOR NINTHS ON THE DOMINANT, 
SUPERTONIC, AND TONIC, 


INTRODUCTION, 


TE following chords of the ninth are very well known in their inversions ; they 
are less familiar in their original form; it has been therefore thought desirable in 
the following chapter, to take them occasionally with their roots, to show the 
real nature of the chords; still, be it observed, in this form they should be used 
but sparingly. Whenever both ninth and eighth are used together, both must 
be indicated either by the figures or letters, as the case may be, 


Section 1. The chord of the minor 
ninth, isa minor ninth from the root taken 
above, or in addition to the three last 
mentioned chords of the seventh (Ex. 1). 


2. These chords of the minor ninth may be used indiscriminately in either the 
minor or major key. 


3. These chords of the fun- 
damental ninth differ from the 
chords of the fundamental 
seventh, insomuch as one of 
the intervals, the ninth, may be 
resolved, while the rest of the 
chord continues (Ex. 2), 


4. Like the chords of the seventh they may also be resolved on chords derived 
from another root (Ex. 3). 


5. Either the third or seventh must be in the chord ; the fifth may be omitted 
at discretion if the root or third be in. 
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6. The ninth may be resolved on the root, in which case the root cannot exist 
in the chord, excepting as the bass. 

7. This chord is susceptible of four inversions. 

8. The first inversion has the third in the bass (Ex. 4); this is lettered B with 
the proper figures; it is known as the chord of the diminished seventh, the minor 
ninth of the chord being at the interval of the diminished seventh from the third. 

9. The second inversion has the fifth in the bass; it is lettered C with the 
necessary figures (Ex. 5). 


10, The third inversion has the seventh in the bass; it is lettered D, &c. 
(Ex. 6). 
11. The fourth inversion has the ninth in the bass; it is lettered E, &c. 


12. The ninth can also be resolved on the third when the third cannot exist 
previously in the chord, but the root may (Ex, 8). 
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13. Either the fifth, or root, may be omitted (Ex. 9). 
Ex. 9. Ex. 10. 


14, With the resolution of the ninth on the third, this chord is susceptible of 


three inversions. 


15. The first inversion has the fifth in the bass; it is lettered C, &c. (Ex. 10). 
16. The second inversion has the seventh in the bass; it is lettered D, &c. 


(Ex. 11). 


17. The third inversion has the ninth in the bass; it is lettered E, &c. (Ex. 12). 
18. The root may be taken instead of the seventh, and fall to the seventh, 


while the ninth remains. 
Ex. 13. 
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19. The root may also be taken instead of the seventh, and fall to the seventh 
while the ninth proceeds to the third. 


Ex, 14, | 


20. Both root and seventh may be taken in the inner parts on the dominant 
and supertonic, according to the diatonic rule, progressing to the root by step of 
a second and in contrary motion with the ninth (Ex. 15). The root and ninth 
cannot be taken in the same way on the tonic, because the only way of approach- 
ing them is through the doubled dominant third, which is not allowable. 


Ex. 15. 


21. Both root and seventh may also be taken in the upper parts if the root 
have been heard in the preceding chord in the same part; in no case in this form 
can the root and ninth be at a smaller distance than the ninth from each other. 


22. The chord of the major ninth differs in no respect from the chord of the 
minor ninth, with the exception of the interval of the ninth, which in the former 
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chord is major instead of minor (Ex. 
17), and that the ninth must be above 
the third when both are together 
in the same chord: the inversions 
are likewise the same, with the same 
exception of the interval of the 
ninth, and that the inversion with 
the ninth in the bass cannot be used, 
and the same notes may be omitted. 


23. The treatment of the major ninth when resolving on a chord having the 
same root, differs in no respect from that of the minor ninth, with the exception 


that the chords of the major ninth on the 
dominant and supertonic, belong exclu- 
sively to the major key, the major ninth 
on the tonic being common to both major 
and minor keys (Ex. 18), with this limita- 
tion, that when the chord of the major 
ninth on the tonic is resolved on the 
same root, the chord following must have 
a major third; Ex. 19 is therefore bad. 


24, In resolving on the next chord, the minor ninth may either fall a second, 
or remain, or rise a semitone to a note of its own name. 

25. The progressions of the third and seventh are the same as in the chord ‘of 
the seventh. 

26. This chord, in resolving on a chord having another root, (the root not 
occurring excepting as the bass,) is susceptible of the same inversions as when 
resolving on the same root. 

27. In the third inversion, when the seventh is in the bass, the third is 
frequently omitted, and the chord of the sixth is produced, when this chord may 
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be treated as though not containing any discord, because the notes, which, if 
retained, would render the original seventh and ninth (the bass, and third from 
the bass of this inversion,) discords, are removed. The augmented fourth in this 
inversion differs from the same interval in the second inversion of the chord of 
the seventh, insomuch as in the latter it is formed by 
the third and seventh from the root, the progression of Ex. 20, 
both which notes is limited when occurring together; 
in the former the interval is formed by the fifth and 
ninth from the root; the progression of the fifth (ex- 
cepting when occurring as the bass,) is unlimited, as is 
also that of the ninth and seventh when neither root 
nor third exist in the chord to bind their motion. When 
this inversion occurs without the third, it must be 
lettered D with the figures 2 (Ex. 20); it is then un- 
derstood that the third is omitted. 

28. The natural resolution of the chord of the minor ninth on the dominant, 
is on the common chord major or minor of the tonic, or on an inversion of the 
common chord either major or minor of the subdominant. 


Ex, 22. 


In the second inversion of the ninth, as in the second inversion of the seventh, 
if the bass rise to the resolution of the seventh, the seventh is allowed to rise a 
G 2 
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major second to the fifth of the next chord, as in Ex. 22; in this case also, as in 
the seventh, the progression from a diminished to a perfect fifth is not objec- 


tionable. 
30. The natural resolution of the chord of the minor ninth on the supertonic, 


is either on an inversion of the common chord major or minor of the tonic, or on 
a dominant discord. 


4 : 
32. The natural resolution of the minor ninth on the tonic, is either. on the 


8e enth or minor or maj per to. 
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Ex. 25, 
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Ex. 26. 
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34. The chord of the minor ninth on the tonic, or its inversions, may also 
(without modulation) resolve on the common chord on the subdominant or its 
- inversions, eithér minor or major in the major key, or minor in the minor key. 
The proof that this is not a modulation into the subdominant, is contained in the 


note to sect. 24 of the last chapter. 
Ex. 27. 


A A A A B A B A 
35. The root of these chords of the minor ninth may exist in the upper parts 
with the ninth, either in the original position or any of the inversions, in which 
case the seventh cannot exist in the chord in this form, as in all others where the 
ninth and root exist in the upper parts both notes must be indicated by the 
figures as in the example (28); the natural resolution of the minor ninth on the 
dominant under this form, is on an inversion of the common chord either minor 


or major on the subdominant. 
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36. The natural resolution of the supertonic minor ninth under this form, is 
on an inversion of the common chord minor or major of the tonic (Ex. 29). 


Ex. 30, 


A c A A c A 


37. The natural resolution of the tonic minor ninth under this form, is on a 
dominant discord (Ex. 30). 


38. Under this form the root may go to the note on which the seventh would 
resolve in the next chord. 


Ex. 31. 


39. When the resolution of the seventh is at a 
greater distance from the root than a second, the root 
must be above the ninth (Ex. 32), (this progression of 
the root and ninth is better avoided when possible. ) 
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40. The treatment of the chord of the major ninth, when resolving on a chord 
having another root, is precisely the same as that of the minor ninth, with the 
exception that where the minor ninth falls a minor second, the major ninth falls a 
major second, and where the former rises a semitone to a note of its own name, 
the latter remains; bearing always in mind as has been before stated, that the 
chords of the major ninth on the dominant and supertonic belong exclusively to 
the major key, and must be resolved on major chords (that is, chords having a 
major third) only, and that although the chord of the major ninth on the tonic is 
common to either major or minor key, yet it can also only be resolved on chords 
having a major third; and that the ninth must be above the third when they exist 
in the same chord. 

41. The natural resolutions of the major ninth on the dominant (Ex. 33). 


42. The natural resolutions of the major ninth on the supertonic (Ex. 34). 
43. The natural resolutions of the chord of the major ninth on the tonic 


(Ex. 35). 


44, Resolution of the major ninth on the tonic, on the common chord major 


of the subdominant (Ex. 36). 
45. Resolutions of the chords of the major ninth, the root being in an upper 


part, and the seventh not being present in the chord (Ex. 37). 
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46. Progression of the root, in the same form of the chord, to the note on 
which the seventh would resolve, when such resolution of the seventh is at a 
greater distance from the root than a second, the root being always above the 
ninth. The latter form of progression of the root it is perhaps even more desi- 
rable to avoid with the major ninth than with the minor. 


Ex. 38. 


47. The treatment of the inversions of the chord of the major ninth is also 
the same as that of the minor ninth, but with the same restrictions as to the key 
or mode in which they may be used, and the chords on which they may resolve, 
as in the original positions of the chords of the major ninth, 
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CuHarTer VIII. 


OF THE CHORD OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ELEVENTH ON THE DOMINANT, 


INTRODUCTION. 


As the eleventh is fully discussed in this chapter there is no occasion to say any 
more on the subject, except that the chord of the eleventh accompanied with the 
third, (as also all chords in which two notes next each other in alphabetical order 
form with each other the interval of either minor or major ninth, counting from 
the root, as root and ninth, third and eleventh, fifth and thirteenth,) should 
be used very sparingly; this is more particularly necessary when such ninth is 
minor, as between the third and eleventh, &c. When two notes next each other 
in alphabetical order form with each other the interval of the seventh, counting 
from the root, as third and ninth, fifth and eleventh, seventh and thirteenth, there 
is no occasion for any economy in their use other than is produced by the con- 
sideration that their effect is diminished in proportion to the frequency of their 
repetition. 


Section 1. The chord of the eleventh, unlike the chords of the seventh and 
ninth, can only be taken on the dominant. 
2. It can be taken with either a minor or major ninth, 
3. This chord with a minor ninth is an eleventh from the root taken above, or 
“in addition to, the chord of the minor ninth on the dominant (Ex. 1). 


Ex. 2. 


4, This chord with the minor ninth is common to either the minor or major 
key. 
os Like the chord of the ninth, it may either resolve on a chord derived from 
the same root, or on one derived from another root. 

6. In resolving on a chord derived from the same root, the eleventh may fall 
to the third, in which case the third cannot exist previously in the chord (Ex. 2). 

7. Under this form the root cannot be taken excepting as the bass. 

8. It is susceptible of four inversions; the first inversion has the fifth from 
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the root in the bass, the second inversion has the seventh, the third the ninth, and 
the fourth the eleventh. 


* This inversion is the chord known as the added sixth; it has been much disputed 
whether the fourth or second of the scale should be assigned as the root. Neither of these two 
notes can be the root. The fourth cannot, because neither the minor seventh nor ninth to that 
note can be used with the major third, and the sixth from any given note is never any har- 
monic but the thirteenth, which in this case it cannot be, as the major thirteenth must be 
accompanied with either the minor seventh or ninth, or resolve on the minor seventh, which 
this cannot do. The second cannot,as will be seen a little farther on. It is here assumed that th 
dominant is the root, and for the following reasons. 

It is generally admitted that the unprepared chord 

Ex, 4. of the diminished seventh on the leading note is not a 

true chord of the seventh, but that the third below the 
leading note (such third being the dominant of the key) 
is the real root (Ex. 4). As I am not aware that the 
reasons for this have yet been given, I shall here state 
them. It has already been said that the third from 
any note, such note being the fundamental -root of a 
chord, must be major, the fifth perfect, the seventh 
minor, (excepting in the two cases mentioned hereafter 
where secondary harmonics are involved,) the ninth 
B A A either major or minor, and the eleventh perfect, and 

that eleventh taken only on the dominant; it follows 

therefore, that the leading note cannot be the fundamental root of the chord, the third to that 
note being minor, and the fifth and seventh diminished. The major third below is assigned as 
the root, because it is the nearest note which produces the different notes of the chord in the 
order of its harmonics, the apparent root being its third, &e. As on examining the chord it will 
be found that the third is major, the fifth perfect, and the seventh and ninth minor, and that in 
all other respects it fulfils the conditions necessary for a root in the key, it follows that the 
dominant is the root of the chord. By a parity of reasoning it will be seen that the added sixth 
(as it is called) on the subdominant, or fourth of the scale, is an inversion, or a portion, of the 
eleventh on the dominant. This chord taken on F’, the subdominant, is an apparent inversion of 


Ex, 5. Ex. 6. 
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9. Provided the fifth and eleventh be retained, either the seventh or ninth 
may be omitted, but not both. 
Ex. 10, 


A A c D E F B 
10. The fifth may always be doubled (Ex. 11). 
Ex. 11. 


11. The root may be doubled if the ninth be not in the chord (Ex. 12). 


a chord of the seventh, of which D, the second of the scale, is the root (Ex. 5): but as the third 
is minor, and the fifth diminished, the D cannot be the fundamental root of the chord; the 
diatonic third below, B 4, is the leading note, and having also a minor third and diminished fifth, 
it therefore cannot be the root (Ex. 6); the diatonic third below such B f, is G, the next note 
below such apparent root which would produce that root as its primary harmonic, that is, as its 
fifth (Ex.7). There not being any third in the chord does not invalidate the argument, 
because, as the eleventh must either resolve on the third, or on the fifth, the fifth existing 
in the chord the Jaw which says that no discord and the note on which it resolves shall be 
sounded together (Part I., Chap. VI., sect. 7), &c., prevents the third being in the chord ; the 
fifth and eleventh are perfect, the seventh and ninth minor, G is the dominant of the key, there- 
fore can bear an eleventh, and in all other respects it fulfils the conditions necessary for a funda- 
mental root in the key ; this chord is, therefore, an eleventh, the dominant G, of course, being 
the root. 

It is not a diatonic seventh on the second of the scale, because the seventh to such second can 
be taken unprepared, and when the note on which it resolves is not in the chord, excepting such 
Ex. 9. 
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12. If the root be not in the chord, either seventh or ninth may be doubled 


(Ex. 13). 
Ex, 13. | 


Ex. 14. 


13. The eleventh may be resolved either with, before, or after the ninth 
(Ex. 14). 

14. The eleventh may be resolved on the fifth, in which case the fifth cannot 
be in the chord, (Ex. 15, sect. 1,) unless (as in the second section, Ex. 15) it be 
in the bass and fall to the root. 

Ex. 15. 


A A A A A Cc A A 
15. This chord is susceptible of four inversions: the first of which has the 
third, the second the seventh, the third the ninth, and the fourth the eleventh 


itself, in the bass. 
Ex. 16. 


apparent root being in the bass, it may rise a second to its resolution, the fifth i 
a i of the original chord, rising a second also (Ex. 8). ey mans 
en the same combination of notes occurs in E b, there has been no di i i 
> ifficulty in assignin 
Bb, the dominant, as the root (Ex. 9). Why, when this chord occurs in C no a has thought 
of descending a third lower to G T am at a loss to imagine, unless it be ignorance as to the 
reason why the first descent of the major third below the bass of the diminished seventh is made. 


—— 
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16. In the original position or in any of the inversions, either the seventh 
or ninth may be omitted, 


Ex. 17. 


17. The root only can be doubled. 
18, The eleventh may be resolved either with, before, or after the ninth. 


19. It may also be taken without either third or fifth if the root be in the 
_chord, when, as also when taken without either the root or third, the fifth being 
in the bass and falling to the root the eleventh may rise to the fifth, in which 
case the ninth must resolve on the third (Ex. 19). 
Ex. 19, Ex, 20. 


A A c A A A 
20. An eleventh may also be taken above or in addition to the chord of the 
major ninth on the dominant (Ex. 20). 
21. The eleventh with a major ninth belongs exclusively to the major key, 
and can be resolved on major chords only. 
22. Its treatment is precisely the same as that of the eleventh with a minor 
ninth, with the exception of the interval of the ninth, the difference being the 
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same as between the chords of the major and minor ninth. In this, as well as in 
all cases in which the major ninth and third are used simultaneously, the ninth 
must be above the third. 

23. It may, like the chord of the eleventh with a minor ninth, either be 
resolved on a chord derived from the same root, or on one derived from another 


root. 
24. In resolving on the same root the eleventh may resolve on the third, in 


which case the third cannot exist previously in the chord (Ex. 21). 


Ex. 21. 


c D* ef a Fr oOB 


25. Under this form the root cannot be taken excepting as the bass; the chord 
is therefore susceptible of four inversions as follow: the first inversion has the 
fifth, the second the seventh, the third the ninth, and the fourth the eleventh in 
the bass (Ex. 22). 

26. In the original position the same notes may be omitted and doubled as in 
the chord of the eleventh with the minor ninth. 

27. In the inversions no note but the root can be omitted. 

28. The eleventh may be resolved either with, before, or after the ninth, 
unless the ninth be below the eleventh ( Vide sect. 25, note f). 


Ex, 23, 


P awe — Fe apply to this chord when taken unprepared as to the second inversion 
enth with a minor ninth, the only diff bei i i 
from the root is major, and in the latter, Sin igs ai: ~~ 


+ When this inversion is used, the eleventh cannot resolve before the ninth. 
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29. ‘The eleventh with the major ninth may be resolved on the fifth (Ex. 24), 
in which case the fifth cannot exist in the chord, unless, as in the second sect. of 
Ex. 24, it be in the bass and fall to the root. 


30. This chord is susceptible of three inversions; the first inversion has the 
third, the second the seventh, and the third the eleventh, in the bass; this chord 
cannot be inverted with the ninth in the bass. 


31. The eleventh may move either with, before, or after the ninth. 
Ex. 26, 


32. In the chord of the eleventh, however accompanied, that is, with either 
fifth, or third, or minor or major ninth, the root may be taken instead of the 
seventh, and fall to the seventh (Ex. 27). 
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the eleventh, accompanied 


33. In resolving on a chord haying another root, 
with either minor or major ninth, and either the fifth or 


by a chord having the tonic for its root. 


third, may be followed 


34. If accompanied with the third without the ninth, the eleventh m 


resolved on the chord of the minor or major thirteenth on the supertonic. 


ay be 


The eleventh and fifth, accompa- 


ed with either minor or major ninth, 


may also resolve on a discord having the 


supertonic for its root (Ex. 30), 


35 


ni 
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36. If neither root nor third be in the chord, the seventh and ninth, as in the 
chord of the ninth, are free notes (Ex. 31). 


37. In resolving on another chord the root may be taken instead of the 
seventh, and move to the resolution of the seventh, provided such resolution be 
to the note of the chromatic scale lying between such root and seventh. 


Ex, 32. 


CuapTer IX. 


OF THE FUNDAMENTAL CHORDS OF THE THIRTEENTH, ON DOMINANT, 
SUPERTONIC, AND TONIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tre chord of the thirteenth although in its simplest form, (that is accompanied 

with the root third and seventh,) among the sweetest of all chords, yet in some 

of its more extreme forms, as when accompanied with the fifth, or in any other 

form in which, as before observed, two notes occur which, counting from the 

root, form with each other the interval of the ninth, it may, when taken uncon- 

nected in the examples, seem harsh. There are two very remarkable points in 
H 
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which these extreme chords, as allowed in this book, differ from chords which are 
not allowed; in the former, the more slowly they are played, the more agreeable 
they sound; they are also more pleasant when, on a piano-forte or any instrument 
not sustaining the tone, all the chord is struck every time a note is changed; in 
the latter it is exactly the reverse of this, or, in other words, the less that is 
heard of the chords the less disagreeable they are, 


Section 1. A minor thirteenth may be added to either of the above- 
mentioned fundamental chords on the dominant, supertonic, or tonic; that is, to 
the major common chords, sevenths, minor and major ninths or eleventh; in all 
which cases the notes composing those chords are treated precisely as though 
there were no thirteenth present, provided that none of such notes make false 
progressions with the thirteenth. 

2. The chords of the minor thirteenth may, like the chords of the ninth and 
eleventh, either be resolved on a chord derived from the same root, or on one 
derived from another root. 

3. In resolving on a chord derived from the same root, of which the supertonic 
minor thirteenth is not susceptible, the minor thirteenth on the tonic may be 
resolved on the fifth, seventh, or major thirteenth; on the dominant, in the minor 
it may resolve on the fifth or seventh; when accompanied with the major ninth, 
it can only be used in the major key; it may then resolve on the fifth or major 
thirteenth, but is even then restricted as to the chord following such resolution. 

4. If resolved on the fifth, such fifth cannot exist in the chord unless it be in 
the bass and skip to the root, or unless it be taken according to the diatonic rule 
by step of a second and in contrary motion, and at the distance of at least an 
octave from the resolution of the thirteenth. 

5. It may be accompanied with the third and seventh; the root cannot be 
omitted, but the third may. 


6. It may also be accompanied by the minor ninth; the thirteenth must 
resolve either before or after the ninth, unless when (the third not being pre- 
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viously in the chord) the ninth rises to the third, in which case both thirteenth 
and ninth may resolve together. 


7. It may also be accompanied with the major ninth, in this case either the 
root or third must be in the chord; the thirteenth must resolve either before or 
after the ninth, unless the ninth rise to the third. The chord which is produced 
by the resolution of this minor thirteenth on the dominant on the same root, can- 
not be followed by the common chord of the tonic or any of its inversions, though 
it may by a fundamental discord of the tonic. It also, like all other chords on 
the dominant with a major ninth, can only be used in the major key. 
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8. When occurring on the dominant the chord of the minor thirteenth and 
minor ninth may also be accompanied by the eleventh; in this case if the root 
and third be not in the chord the seventh may proceed to the root. 


* It is not to be considered false relation between the E} and E 4, as the third chord is a 
fundamental discord. 


; + The seventh on the subdominant, as will be seen above, is an inversion, or a portion of the 
a on the dominant. This seventh and the other inversions of this chord, like the seventh with 


8 minor third, and either a perfect or diminished fifth on the supertonic and its inversions, can be 
taken without preparation and by skip. 

Although the chord containing the subdominant and the sixth and fifth above, has been 
provided for by calling it an added sixth, and making it an exception to all the rules for the 
preparation of discords, yet the unprepared chord containing the minor or major sixth of the 
scale and the sixth and fifth above, or the ninth and minor third on the second of either major or 
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9. The chord of the minor thirteenth and major ninth cannot be accompanied 
with the eleventh. 


minor scale, has never been explained ; therefore, as the laws have hitherto stood, such chords 
have no right to be used unless prepared or by transition; but now, being shown to be portions 
of fundamental harmonies, according to the laws given to regulate fundamental harmonies, they 
can theoretically be used unprepared, as practically they long have been. 


This chord of the seventh on the subdominant is not a 
diatonic chord of the seventh, because it can be taken un- 
prepared, ‘and it can resolye on ‘the common chord on the 
note above (Ex. 5). 


It is not a diatonic § on the second of the scale, because both ninth and seventh to-such 
second can be taken unprepared (Ex. 6), and when the notes on which they resolve are not in 
Ex. 6. Ex. 7. 


i ing i inth and seventh can rise a 

the chord, excepting such apparent root (being in the bass), such ninth and 
pce n ‘their ee Be the fifth of this chord, the minor ninth of the original chord, may also 
rise to the third (Ex. 7). It is nota fundamental ninth on the second of the scale, because the 
third is minor and the fifth diminished, : : 
The leading note cannot be the root of any fundamental chord, this chord is. therefore the 9 


7 
13 ‘ rye : 
on the dominant; the same arguments apply to the 11, whether either thirteenth or ninth be 
major or minor, 9 
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10. The minor thirteenth SaVtee tonic may also be resolved on the seventh, 
in which case the seventh cannot exist previously in the chord, but the fifth may. 


11. It may be accompanied with the third and root only. 


102. 


Ex. 8. 


A G D 


12. It may also be accompanied with the fifth. 


13. It may also be accompanied with the minor ninth, and it may resolve 
either with, before, or after such minor ninth. 


Ex. 10. 


bis 7% b1S by 


14, It may also, when occurring on the dominant, be accompanied with the 
eleventh. If the eleventh resolve on the third, the third cannot be in the chord. 
If it resolve on the fifth, the fifth cannot exist previously in the chord, (unless it 
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be in the bass and skip to the root,) the thirteenth may resolve either with, 
before, or after the eleventh. 
Ex, 11. 


15. In the first inversion of this chord 
with the eleventh rising to the fifth, the fifth 
may exist in the bass if it skip to the root. 


16. The mimor thirteenth on the tonic may in the major key, however accom- 
panied, resolye on the major thirteenth, such major thirteenth being accompanied 
with either seventh or ninth; the minor thirteenth on the dominant, if accom- 
panied with the seventh and major ninth, may also resolve on the major thir- 
teenth while the seventh remains, provided such chord of the major thirteenth be 
not followed by the common chord of the tonic or any of its inversions, 


Ex. 13. 
/ we ca a a ae | 
I Sees 
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9, 
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17. In resolying on a chord derived from another root, the following are the 
natural resolutions. 
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18. If accompanied with the third and root only, the minor thirteenth may 
rise a semitone to a note of the same name to the major third of the next chord. 


* The minor thirteenth in this form is the chord usually Ex. 16. 


known and written as the chord of the sharp or augmented fifth 
(Ex. 15); thatit is not an augmented fifth, but a minor thirteenth, 
I shall now endeavour to prove. 


In the first place, this chord when taken in its last inversion in the minor, as in Ex. 16, is 
always written as though the original note were a minor sixth and not an augmented fifth; this 
is probably on account of the extraordinary appearance which the D # in one chord, followed by 
and rising to E} in the next, would present (Ex. 17). As the major key in no way differs from the 


Ex, 16. Ex, 17. Ex, 18, 


it 


8 5 
3. 8 
A. @ 3B ae~e RB 


minor as regards the second of the scale, but does differ as regards the third, therefore if it be 


correct in the minor key to write the minor third of the scale, when it remains as the minor 


third of the tonic common chord, as in Ex. 16, it must be equally correct in the major key to 


write the minor third of the scale when it rises to the major third of the tonic common chord, 
as in Ex, 18. When this chord is taken in its last inversion, as in Ex, 19, or with the root in 
the bass when coming from the same place, as in Ex, 20, it is always written as though in its 
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19. On the dominant and tonic it may remain to be the minor third or minor 
ninth, or fall a minor second to the root, or rise a semitone to a note of its own 
name to the major ninth of the next chord. 


Ex, 26. 


original position it were a minor sixth (or thirteenth); why it should not be written so when 
coming from other places, as at Ex. 21 and Ex. 22, I am at a loss to conceive. What possible 
sense could be made of it were it written as a sharp or augmented fifth, as in Ex. 23. It is not 


Ex, 19. Ex. 20. Ex, 21. 
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20. On the tonic it may rise a semitone to a note of the same name to the 
perfect fifth of the next chord (Ex. 27). 


21. On the supertonic it may remain to be the minor seventh of the next 
chord (Ex. 28), 


generally known that a diatonic semitone, as it is called, is really larger than a chromatic one, 
which is the case, therefore E} is sharper than D#, as the following will prove. Take any 
given note, say C, as 1, the ratio of the octave is }, that of the fifth 3, ergo that of the fourth 3; 
the ratio of the major third is ¢, ergo of the minor sixth §, and of the minor third $. 
ee ¢ = 45 octave below = ff. Eb §. 
Reduce § and $3 to common denominator. 
5x 75 = 375. 64x 6=384. 75 x 6 = 450. 
335 — 18 = sto = do — § (the ratio of the octave) = 5; ergo Eb is ,'; of an octave sharper 
than D #. 
To those to whom the above may be unsatisfactory or unintelligible, I recommend the fol- 
lowing: tune one piano as follows (Ex. 24), in which the disputed note is tuned D #, and play 


Ex, 24, 


the examples; then tune another piano as und Ex, 25), i i i i 
Kidud ep Osensne p er (Ex, 25), in which the disputed note is tuned 
I think that when the different i i 
it wh Progressions are played, with the actual notes as written, the 
mere sound will, independently of all reasoning, set the question at rest (at least with the 
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22. If accompanied with the third and fifth the natural resolutions are the 
Ex. 25. 


same, excepting that the thirteenth cannot fall to the root of the next chord, 


¥ 
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proof, apply to the tonic and supertonic, the tuning 


always commencing from the key note; the intervals are not to be tempered, that is, they are to 


be tuned quite perfect, without a beat. 


and put it beyond a doubt that no augmented fifth can be taken on the 
th or sixth, 


The same or similar reasoning and 


dominant, but that it is a minor thirteen 


hearers) for ever, 
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23. When accompanied with the third and seventh, or third, fifth, and 
seventh, the natural resolutions are the same as when accompanied with the third 


* The only case in which the minor thirteenth and 
seventh on the supertonic can resolve on the dominant 
harmony, that is, when the thirteenth can rise to the 
major third of the dominant, is when the thirteenth is 
in the bass, in which case, as in the second inversion of 
the seventh, or 9, the bass taking the resolution of the 
seventh, the seventh rises a whole tone to the fifth of 
the next chord (Ex, 31). 
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only, with the exception that in these, as in all cases where the minor thirteenth 
and seventh occur together, the thirteenth cannot remain to be the minor third of 
the next chord, because “No discord, &c.” (Part I. Chap. VI. sect. 7); nor can 
it rise a semitone to the major ninth of the next chord on account of the progres- 
sion of sevenths or seconds between the seventh and thirteenth of the first chord, 
and the third and ninth of the second; nor can the thirteenth, if accompanied 
with the fifth, resolve on the root of the next chord. 


Ex. 32. 


24. The minor thirteenth accompa- 
nied with the seventh, or third and 
seventh, on dominant and tonic, (the fifth 
not on any account being in the chord,) 
can skip down a third to the root of the 
next chord. 


25. If accompanied with the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth, or any variety 
or combination of them including the ninth, the natural resolutions are the same 


Ex. 33, 


* The chord on the supertonic accompanied with the 
minor ninth, when resolving on the dominant harmony, 
as that which contains the minor thirteenth and seventh 
without the ninth, can only be taken in that inversion 
which has the thirteenth in the bass. 
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as in similar combinations of those intervals with the thirteenth and without the 


ninth (Ex. 33). 
Ex. 35. 


26. If accompanied with 
the eleventh the fifth cannot 
occur excepting as the bass 
(Ex. 35). 


A 


27. The natural resolutions are either to rise a semitone to a note of its own 
name to the major third of the next chord, or to remain as the minor ninth, or 
fall a minor second to the root of the next chord; the fifth may also be taken in 


the bass with these resolutions (Ex. 36). 
Ex. 36, 


28. The major thirteenth may be taken on the same notes as the minor thir- 
teenth, the major thirteenth on dominant and tonic belonging exclusively to the 
major key, the major thirteenth on the supertonic being common to both major 
and minor key. 
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29. It may be resolved either on a chord derived from the same root or on 
one derived from another root. 

0. In resolving on the same root the major thirteenth under the same re- 
strictions with regard to the notes accompanying it as the minor thirteenth, may 
resolve on either the fifth or seventh. 

aI; Resolutions of the major thirteenth on the fifth. In the case of the 
dominant and tonic the major thirteenth is not a discord if accompanied only 
with the root and third, but a concord, a sixth; but the major thirteenth on 
the supertonic is a discord, as the chromatic note, the third of the chord, restricts 
the treatment of the whole chord. 


33. The major thirteenth may also be accompanied with the minor ninth; the 
thirteenth can only resolve with the ninth when the ninth rises to the third, in 
which case the third cannot be previously in the chord. In the inversions as 
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usual with the ninth the root is omitted, excepting in the case mentioned. (Chap. 
VIL. sect. 20.) 


D B b——————__b A 


34. When taken on the dominant it may also be accompanied with the 
eleventh; the thirteenth may resolve either with, before, or after the eleventh 
(Ex. 40). 


35. The fifth of this chord may exist in the bass if it skip to the root (Ex. 41). 
36. The major thirteenth may be accompanied with the major ninth in place 
of the minor ninth; the thirteenth can only be resolved at the same time as the 


ninth, when the ninth rises to the third. 
Ex. 42. 
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37. The major thirteenth and ninth when occurring on the dominant may 
also be accompanied with the eleventh; the thirteenth may resolve either with, 
before, or after the eleventh (Ex. 43). 


38. The fifth of this chord may be used if it be in the bass and skip to the 
root (Ex. 44). 

39. The major thirteenth may also resolve on the seventh, in which case the 
seventh may not be in the chord but the fifth may. 

40. On the supertonic it may be accompanied with the third only (Ex. 45). 


Ex. 45. Ex, 46. 


41. It may on dominant, supertonic, and tonic, be accompanied with the 
third and fifth (Ex. 46). 

42. The fifth of this chord when taken in the bass may skip to the root at the 
same time as, or before, the thirteenth resolves on the seventh; this is perhaps 


Ex. 47. 
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the most agreeable form of the chord. In the example are all three ieee 
with the fifth in the bass skipping to the root: at the first bar the tonic “5, at 
the third the supertonic, and at the fourth the dominant (Ex. 47). 

43, It may also be accompanied with the minor ninth, and it may resolve 
either with, before, or after the ninth. 


44, It may also when occurring on 
the dominant be accompanied with the 
eleventh; if the eleventh resolve on the 
third, the third cannot be in the chord; 
if it resolve on the fifth, the fifth cannot 
be in the chord, excepting as the bass, 
when it must fall to the root, and the 
ninth and seventh from such fifth (the 
thirteenth and eleventh of the chord) may 
rise a second to their resolutions (Ex. 49). 


45. The thirteenth may resolve either with, before, or after the ninth, which, 


when the eleventh resolves on the fifth, may rise to the third, the third not being 
previously in the chord. 


Ex. 50. 
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ay also be accompanied with 
; the thirteenth may be resolved 


46. The major thirteenth with this resolution m 
the major ninth in place of the minor ninth 


either with, before, or after the ninth. 


the dominant, be accompanied with the 


urring on 


47. It may also, when occ 
eleventh in addition to the major ninth. 


48. The thirteenth may resolve either with, before, or after the eleventh, and 


the eleventh either with, before, or after the ninth. 


Ex. 53. 


12 
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49. In resolving on’a chord derived from another root, if accompanied by the 
third alone, which can only be on the supertonic, the natural resolution is on a 


dominant discord. 


50. If accompanied with the third and fifth, which can also be only on the 
supertonic, it may remain as the major third of a dominant discord. 


Ex, 55. 


51. If accompanied with the seventh, or third fifth and seventh, on the 
dominant and tonic, it may remain to be the major ninth of the next chord, or fall 


a semitone to a note of its own name to the minor ninth, or fall a major second to 
the root. 
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52. On the supertonic it may fall a 
semitone to a note of its own name to the 
minor seventh of the next chord. 


53. On all three notes it may fall a third to the root of the next chord, the 
fifth on no consideration being taken with the thirteenth. 


54. On dominant and supertonic it may fall a major third to the fifth of the 
_ next chord, but be it remembered, that it cannot be used in those inversions 
which have either the fifth or thirteenth in the bass (Ex. 59). 


55. On the tonic it may fall a minor third to the major third of the next 
chord (Ex. 60). 

56. If accompanied also with the minor ninth the resolutions are precisely the 
same, with the exception that the thirteenth on the tonic cannot fall a minor 
third to the major third of the next chord, as with the seventh only; when 
the thirteenth on dominant and tonic resolves on the fifth of the next chord, it 
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cannot be used in those inversions which have either the fifth or thirteenth in the 


57. If the seventh be omitted the thirteenth may remain as the major third of 
the next chord, which it could not were the seventh used, as the thirteenth could 


not remain to be the third of the next chord at the same time as the seventh fell 


to it, because no discord, &c. (Part I. Chap. VI. sect. 7.) 
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in the bass. 
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59. With the major ninth, the resolutions are the same as with the minor. 


Ex. 64. 


ns 


; in 


on the dominant 
> 
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60. The seventh being omitted, the thirteenth, accompanied with the major 
the major thirteenth and meager ninth may 


ninth, may remain either as the major third, or perfect fifth of the next chord; in 


the latter case, as with the minor ninth, both roots cannot be in the bass. 


61. When occurring 


be accompanied also with the eleventh 
this case the third cannot be in the chord, 
nor can the fifth, excepting as the bass;at 
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the major 


d, or fall a semitone to a note of its own 


emain as 


62. The natural resolutions are for the thirteenth to r 


third or major ninth of the next chor 


f the next chord. — It 


is also susceptible of the same resolutions with the fifth in the bass. 
The treatment of this chord when the major ninth is used instead of the 


minor, is precisely the same. 


63 


name to the minor ninth, or fall a major second to the root o 
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64. However accompanied, (except with a seventh,) in resolving on the same 
root, the root of the chord of the thirteenth may, as in the chords of the ninth and 
eleventh, be taken instead of the seventh, and fall to the seventh. 


Ex. 69, 


65. In resolving on a chord having another root, the root of the chord of the 
thirteenth may be taken instead of the seventh and fall to the resolution of 
the seventh, provided the resolution of such seventh be on the semitone lying 
between the root and seventh. 


Ex, 70. 


CuHapTer X. 


OF THE CHORDS OF THE AUGMENTED SIXTH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Aut the chords which haye hitherto been described as derived from the scale of 
harmonics, comprise only the primary harmonics arising from any given root; 
of course each of those harmonics would in turn give out a fresh series, which I 
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will call secondary harmonics, and the note whence they spring, the secondary 


root. 
The harmonics which arise from the fifth are naturally more prominent than 


any other, as they would arise next to those from the primary root, and they are 
practically the only secondary harmonics which are available for the purposes of 
harmony ; the application of this series of harmonics accounts for the chords of 


the augmented sixth, 


Section 1. The three notes which have been assigned as the only roots to 
chromatic chords, are still the only notes which can be allowed as either primary 
or secondary roots; therefore, these augmented sixths can be taken as springing 
from the dominant and tonic only, and not from the supertonic, because the 
perfect fifth to such supertonic, namely, the major sixth of the scale, is not 


allowed as a xoot. 


2. The interval of the augmented sixth 
is formed between the minor ninth of the 
primary root, and the major third of the 
secondary root (Ex. 1). 


3. The only interval which in the figuring is reckoned as belonging to the 
primary root, is the lower note of the interval of the augmented sixth (the 
primary ninth); the other notes are reckoned from the secondary root, and 
figured accordingly. The notes belonging to the primary root (that is, either the 
primary root or ninth), whether in the bass or otherwise, will be marked with 
the ordinary letters and figures; those belonging to the secondary root will be 


marked with Egyptian letters and figures (Ex. 2). But as this is not avail- 
able for written exercises, it will be better in writing the letters, &., to pass 
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a horizontal lino through the letter or figure indicating any secondary root or 
harmonic; the preceding example will appear when written, thus: 


Ex, 2 (bis). 


This latter mode would have been carried through this book, but that it could 
not be set up in type, unless fresh type were cast, and that if engraved on wood, 
each example would have required a fresh block, either of which modes would 
have enormously increased the expense of this work. 

4, The augmented sixth springing from the dominant occurs on the minor 
sixth of the scale, and that from the tonic on the minor second (Ex. 3). 
Ex, 4, 


5. This interval should not be inverted, because the upper note, being a 
secondary harmonic and capable of belonging only to the secondary root, should not 
be beneath the lower, which can only belong to the primary root. 

6. This interval may be accompanied with the third, which is the seventh of 
the secondary root (Ex. 4). 

7. It may be accompanied with the third and fourth, which fourth is the 


secondary root itself (Ex. 5). 
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8. It may be accompanied with the third and perfect fifth, which fifth is the 
minor ninth of the secondary root (Ex. 6). 

9. If in the resolution both notes forming the augmented sixth move, the 
lower one must fall, and the upper one rise, a minor second, to a note which is 
either the root or fifth of the next chord (Ex. 7). 


Ex. 7. 


10. If one note remain, the other may approach it by moving a semitone to a 
note of its own name (Ex. 8). 

11. The third and fifth are to be treated (with these restrictions) as though 
they were the minor seventh and ninth to the secondary root, and as though the 
minor ninth to the primary root were not in the chord, provided they make no 
false progressions with such primary ninth; thus, the third, the seventh to the 
secondary root, either remains or falls, or, if doubled, one of the two is free in its 
progression. The fourth, the secondary root, is independent in its motion, pro- 
vided it make no false progressions with the other parts. The fifth, the ninth to 
the secondary root, may either remain or fall a minor second, or rise a semitone 
to a note of its own name. 

12. These chords and their inversions may either be resolved on the common 
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* This progression is sometimes used, but by no means recommended, although when 


resolving on the common chord of the primary root, the consecutive fifths are perhaps less 
objectionable than in most other places. 
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chord of the primary root, which chord must in all cases be major, or on the 
second inversion of the common chord major or minor of the fourth above the 
primary root, or on the minor ninth of the primary root, or on the minor seventh 
or ninth on the secondary root, or on their inversions. 

13. It has been already mentioned that the interval of the augmented sixth 
cannot be inverted; but this law does not bind the other intervals of the chord. 
If accompanied with the third only, there is but one inversion, the third being in 
the bass. 


Ex. 10. 


14. If accompanied with the third and fourth, it is susceptible of two inver- 
sions; the first inversion is with the fourth (the secondary root) in the bass; the 
second inversion is with the third in the bass. 

Ex. 11. 
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15. When accompanied with the third and fifth it is also susceptible of two 
inversions. The first inversion has the third in the bass; the second inversion 
has the fifth in the bass. 


16. The secondary root may also exist in this chord (as the bass) with both 
the seventh and ninth above it, provided the diatonic rule of approaching the 
ninth by step of a second, and in contrary motion, be observed. 


Ex, 13, 


17. The secondary root of either of these chords of the augmented sixth may 
be taken instead of the secondary seventh, and fall either to the seventh itself, or 
to the resolution of such seventh, provided the resolution be to the semitone 
lying between the secondary root and seventh. 


Ex. 14, 
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18. Whenever it can be done compatibly with the rules for the progression of 


parts, either of these chords or its inversions may be followed by the other of 
them or its inversions. 


Ex, 15. 


So pig i 


CuHarTer XI. 


OF THE SUSPENSION OF FUNDAMENTAL CHORDS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Autnoven this Chapter contains only the laws affecting suspensions of fun- 
damental chords, yet as all the fundamental chords which can be used have 
already been gone through, it may not be out of place to observe, that although 
the natural resolutions of those chords have been given, there are many more 
resolutions left than have been detailed; the general rule for all (and in which 
almost all the Second Part of this Book is comprised) is—the rules for pro- 
gression of parts generally, those for the progression of the particular intervals 
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of the several fundamental chords and against false relations, being observed, 
any one of these chords or its inversions may go to any other of them or some 


of its inversions. 


Section 1. Either the minor seventh, minor or major ninth, or minor or 
major thirteenth, in resolving on the next chord, may, like diatonic discords of 
the second species, be suspended over the root of the resolution, or over the bass 
of the first inversion, provided the root of the resolution be the fourth above that 


of the suspended chord. 


2. The chords of the augmented sixth may also be suspended over the root of 
the resolution, or the bass of the first inversion, if the root of the resolution be a 
fourth above the secondary root of the augmented sixth. 


. 
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f 3. The supertonic discords may also be suspended over the bass of the second 
inversion of the tonic chords. 


4, In the General Introduction to the Second Part of this book, it is stated 
that the chromatic discords are already prepared in nature; therefore, if any chord 
on either of the three notes assigned as roots of chromatic chords be taken, the 
fundamental discords on that note are understood. On this principle, if any 
chord on one of these three notes be taken, not only that particular chord, but any 
fundamental discord on the same root may be suspended over the resolution. 
Where the notes so suspended have not been sounded in the previous chord, of 
course there will not be any figure indicating that interval to continue into the 
next chord; it will be better, therefore, to draw a line from the place where such 
figure would occur in the previous chord, were it sounded there, to the figure 
itself, which should be marked where the note is actually struck, the figuring 
being that of the previous chord, and not of that over which it is suspended. 
There is no necessity to figure such concords in the first chord, as are concords in 
the second. 
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5. No false progressions must be made in any of the above cases; the sus- 
pension must always be on a stronger accent than its resolution, and the chord 
when suspended must be clearly made out, free from any obscurity. 


K 
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CuapPTer XII. 


MIXTURE OF THE DIATONIC AND CHROMATIC SCHOOLS, 


Section 1. Analogous to the first species of discords, the diatonic fourth 
may be suspended over the third of any chromatic chord, even over the third of 
the secondary root of the augmented sixths; the same through the inversions, 
provided always that the fourth and third be not ever sounded together. 


2. A major ninth may be suspended over the eighth on the minor second of 


the scale, where also may be suspended together the ninth and fourth; the same 
also through the inversions. 
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3. Analogous to the second species of discords, a prepared diatonic seventh 
may be taken on the minor second, or minor sixth, of the scale, and the resolution 
is on a chromatic chord, haying for its root the fourth above or fifth below, either 
chromatic or diatonic. 


4. A diatonic prepared ninth or fourth, or both, in the minor key, may be 
taken on the minor or major second of the scale, either without or in addition to 
the prepared seventh. The resolution is to the same chord as with the seventh 


alone. 


5. Either part or the whole of any of the chords mentioned in section 3, 
may be suspended over the bass of its resolution. These, like all other, suspen- 


sions, must be taken on a stronger accent than their resolution. 


Ex. 5. 
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6. The augmented fifth on the minor second of the scale, moving to the 
dominant harmony, and the augmented fifth on the minor sixth of the scale, 
moving to a chord of which either the minor or major second of the scale is the 
root, may be used, provided the augmented fifth be prepared. 


Ex. 6. 


CuHarPTeR XIII. 


OF PASSING NOTES IN THE FREE STYLE, INCLUDING CHROMATIC 
PASSING NOTES AND ARPEGGIOS, 


INTRODUCTION. 


In this Chapter are contained the laws affecting that part of music which has 
hitherto been the most difficult because the most uncertain, namely, that com- 
prehending chromatic passing notes and arpeggios. The laws affecting double 
chromatic passing notes in passage and chromatic passing notes in contrary 
motion are given, not because either one or the other is reeommended,—far from 
it, (as the utter impossibility of rendering either of them very agreeable cannot 
be too much impressed on the student,) but because they may not be rendered 
unnecessarily disagreeable. The extreme limits to which they may be allowed 
to go are set down, and those limits should not on any account be passed. 


Section 1. The passing notes will be divided into two kinds. 

2. The first, with all the moving parts (having passing notes) moving the 
same way. 

3. The second, with the moving parts in contrary motion. 

4. The first kind, bearing the same relation to chromatic or free music, as 


does the third species of diatonic discords to diatonic or strict music; and the 
second, as the fourth. 
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5. Free passing notes differ from diatonic or strict passing notes, insomuch 
as they may be taken on any part of the bar, and they may be either accented 
or unaccented. 


6. They also differ from diatonic, as they may be taken by skip, although like 
them they cannot be quitted by skip. 
Ex. 2. 


7. They differ also from diatonic, as they can be taken not merely as passing 
notes from concord to concord, but also from any note of a chord whether con- 
sonant or dissonant, (if the discord be a fundamental discord,) to any other note 
of the same chord, or to any note of any other chord to which such note might 
proceed. 
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8. It is a commonly received opinion, that when a chromatic note is used (if 
rising), it shall be a minor second beneath the note to which it rises, and not 4 
semitone of its own name; and (if falling) it shall be a minor second above the 
note to which it falls—this is to a certain extent the truth, but not entirely. 
Where the same chord continues, the chromatic scale, as written in page 55, 
sect. 6, is to be strictly observed so long as the passing notes are on the chords 
of the tonic, subdominant, minor second or minor sixth of the scale; if any 
other chord be used, the chromatic notes are to have reference to the root of the 
chord as a new tonic. 


Si eee ee Pala rowel Pla pone 
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9. In passing from chord to chord, if a chromatic passing note lie between 
the last note of one chord and the first of the next, such chromatic passing note 
has reference to the second chord and not to the first; a chromatic passing note 
will thus be written two ways when occurring between the same notes; for 
example: if the key note (say C), being part of the tonic harmony, be followed 
by the second of the scale, being part of the dominant or supertonic harmony, the 
chromatic passing note may be C #*; if the progression be reversed, in passing 
from D to C the passing note must be Db, and the same with other notes 
similarly situated; from the frequent occurrence of the key note followed by the 
supertonic, and the supertonic followed by the tonic as above mentioned, also of 
the fifth of the scale being part of the dominant or tonic harmony followed by 
the major sixth of the scale being part of the supertonic harmony, and vice versd, 


ee eee 


* This may also be D }, an essential note of the chord of the minor ninth on the tonic, 
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in the former of which the passing note may be G# *, and in the latter it must be 
Ab; it will, from this and sect. 8, appear that the old system is about as often 
wrong as right. 


Ex. 5. 


10. An apparent contradiction to, though a real coincidence with, these laws, 
occurs sometimes when the common chord minor on the second of the scale, or its 
first inversion, is used; the semitone below the fifth from such second being 
sometimes a minor second, and sometimes a note of its own name, and the note 
above being sometimes a major and sometimes a minor second; this arises from 
the chord being susceptible of treatment either as one having for its root the 
dominant, or the second of the scale. If the former, the fifth from such second 
is considered as the major ninth of the chord, the semitone below which will be a 


note of its own name (the minor ninth); 
Ex. 6. 
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* This may also be an A 5 if coming from the dominant chord, 
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11. If the latter, which will have the semitone below such fifth a minor 
second, the sixth from such second of the scale must be minor to correspond with 
the third. 


Ex.'7. 
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12. In Ex. 8 beneath, the G # being used, the B 4 is bad, as would have 
been B b had A b been used. 


Ex. 8. 


13. It is allowable to skip to the semitone, either chromatic or diatonic, 
below any note ofa chord, or to the diatonic note below the major third of a 
chord. Should the semitone below any given note, be of the same name as the 
note to which it rises, but of a different pitch, it is not to be considered as a false 
relation. 


14, It is allowable to skip to the diatonic second above any note of a chord, 
such second not being an augmented second; to the minor seventh of the a 
such minor seventh being a major second above the root of the common chord ‘a 
the minor sixth of the scale, above the third of the subdominant minor chord, 
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or above the fifth of the common chord on the minor aécond of the scale; and to 
the minor third of the scale, being a major second above the root of the common 
chord on the minor second of the scale; also to the semitone above, being: a 
minor second above the root and fifth of the chromatic chords, or of the tonic 
and dominant common chords, or above the third and fifth of the major sub- 
dominant chord, such minor second being in all cases a note belonging to the 
chromatic scale of the key. These last passing notes are not allowed to make false 
relation with any note of the chords. 


Ex. 10. 
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15. It is also allowable to skip from either of these notes above, to either of 
the other below, or vice versa, before proceeding to the note of the chord lying 
between, which, however, must follow the second of these passing notes. 


Ex, 11. 


16. When any passing note may be taken by skip, or by step of a second, it 
is also allowable to take it as an apparent suspension from a previous chord (Ex. 
12); that these notes when taken thus, are passing notes, and not suspensions, is 
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proved by Ex. 13, in which the B p is not allowable, being the major second 
below the fifth of the chord. 


17. In passing from any note of a chord to any note of the same or any other 
chord, if any part move by semitone to a chromatic note not belonging to the 
chord, or to a diatonic note not being previously a part of the chord, it must 
move in the same direction, and by semitone, to some note of the same or another 
chord, or when within a semitone of such note, skip to the allowable note either 
above or below that note, which, however, must immediately follow, excepting 
when the passage reaches by semitone the minor seventh, eleventh, minor or 
major ninth, or minor thirteenth; when those intervals, even although previously 
not parts of the chord, may be considered and treated as essential, as may also 
the major thirteenth if taken from the minor thirteenth, provided always that the 
chord in all these cases be clearly made out, that is, that the essential notes of 
the chord be there, as the major third or root with the seventh or minor or 
major ninth; the seventh and either root third or minor ninth with the minor 
or major thirteenth; and either third or fifth with the eleventh. Ex. 14 is good, 
because the notes progress by semitone. Ex. 15 is good, because they move 
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to a fundamental discord in the manner above specificd. Ex. 16 is bad, because 
they neither do one nor the other. 
Ex, 16. 


18. As regards the progression of these passing notes with cach other in 
similar motion, the augmented fifth or diminished fourth formed between tlic 
minor seventh and augmented fourth of the scale, can only be used in ascending, 
and not in descending: it is anything but agreeable at any time. 


A B ABDB 


19. The laws affecting the passage of a single part in its relation to the 
immoyable parts, also the laws affecting the progression with each other of parts 
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moving the same way, being observed, these passing notes may be used double, 


triple, or even quadruple. 
Ex, 18. 


A AA A A CAA 

20. In passing notes in the free school in contrary motion, the laws for pro- 
gression of parts generally, also the particular laws given in this chapter for parts 
moving the same way, are to be observed. 

21. It is above all things essential, that the passages in contrary motion 
should be strictly in the same key. 

22. It is desirable that not more than two parts move by semitones in con- 
trary motion at the same time. Chromatic passing notes follow the diatonic law, 

Ex. 19. 
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that, provided they reach their proper places at last, they may be hurried or 
protracted at pleasure (Ex. 19). 

23. It can scarcely be said that any progression by semitones in contrary 
motion is agreeable, but it will be less disagreeable in proportion to the number 
of concords, and intervals being part of harmonies in the key, formed by the 
moving parts. Among the least disagreeable places to start from are the major 
third and its inversion, and the diminished fifth and its inversion. 


Ex. 20. 


24. In these free passing notes, all the chromatic notes in the ascending parts 
are reckoned as discords; also, as in diatonic discords, all the descending parts ; 
it is therefore not allowable, whether the chromatic notes be in the ascending or 
descending parts or both, to bring up the ascending part or parts to concords 
with the descending, and then to treat them as any other concords. 


Ex, 21. 
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26. Or the parts must proceed by contrary motion to a concord, or to a dis- 
cord, when such discord may be treated according to its species or kind. 


Ex. 23. 


27. Or if the ascending parts be raised to a fundamental discord with the 
descending, it may be treated as though produced in any other way. 


28. The passing notes in contrary motion hitherto mentioned have been pass- 
ing notes in passage, without reference to any particular chords; but, in addition, 
provided it can be done without making false progressions, passing notes, double, 
triple, or even quadruple, may be taken both above and beneath notes of chords. 
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29. Although rules have been given above regulating the progression of 
double chromatic passing notes in similar motion, also of chromatic passing notes 
in contrary motion, yet both the one and the other should be used very sparingly, 
as, however well managed, the effect is rarely agreeable. 
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ARPEGGIOS. 
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31. Arpeggios may be divided into two kinds; one in which the different 


notes form real parts. 


32. The other in which they do not form real parts. 


hord were 


ire © 


33. In the first kind the parts progress as though the ent: 
struck at once, and not divided; passing notes may be used from one note of a 


chord to another. 
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34. With regard to the second kind, in which the different notes do not form 
real parts, the arpeggio may commence and terminate on any note of the chord, 
provided the lowest note of the chord, whether part of the arpeggio or not, be 
the actual bass (Ex. 30, vide Plate). 

36. Any note of a chord, whether it be a concord, or a suspended, essential, 
transitory, or fundamental discord, may be doubled (Ex. 31, vide Plate), provided 
the interval of the augmented sixth is never inverted. 

36. It is desirable that the major third be not ever taken above the major 
ninth. 

37. The parts may either all move in similar motion (Ex. 32, vide Plate), (in 
which the inversion of the interval of the augmented sixth is bad ;) or in contrary 
motion (Ex. 33, vide Plate); or some parts may remain while the rest move (Ex. 
34, vide Plate); provided that in coming on a fifth by similar motion, one part do 
not move more intervals of the chord than another. (Part II. Chap. IL. sect. 17, 
Ex. 22.) 


CHapTerR XIV. 


OF PEDALS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OR FREE STYLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue laws affecting pedals have hitherto been exceedingly lax and ill-defined, 
which circumstance, joined with false notation,—whereby chords not having, as 
written, the most remote connexion with the key in which they are used are 
introduced on any given pedal,—has left regarding pedals only a vague idea that 
the pedal can be only the key note, or the fifth of the key, in which any piece of 
music may be; but that on these notes may be taken any chords whatever, 
whether belonging to the key or not. That this is not the case is endeavoured to 
be shown in this chapter; and the limits to harmonies on either tonic or domi- 
nant pedal, or both, are distinctly marked out. Probably the best way to test 
the harmonies on a pedal would be to invert the pedal by writing all the roots of 
the chords used, beneath such pedal note. 


SecTion 1. As in diatonic harmony, a pedal note is one note continued 
through several chords. 

2. Such pedal may either be and be treated as an essential portion of the 
harmony, or it may not. 

3. When it is not an essential portion of the harmony, the part immediately 
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above it must form a good bass in itself, that is, must be regular in its progression 
as a bass; but when such pedal note is an essential portion of the harmony, the 
part immediately above it need not form a good bass in itself, but may stand as 
an inner part: provided always, that if the pedal note be an essential portion of 
one chord and not of the next, the part immediately above such pedal must be 
regular in its progression as a bass, from the first of such chords to the second ; 
thus, Ex. 1 is good, and Ex. 2 is bad. 


4. Only the key note and fifth may be taken as pedals. 

5. In free compositions a double pedal, that is, both key note and dominant 
taken together, may be allowed, provided the key note be the lower note. 

6. On the tonic pedal all the harmonies belonging to the key may be taken, 
with their several resolutions. 

7. On the fifth all the harmonies belonging to the key may be taken; beside 
which, that fifth may be so far considered as a key note as to admit on it all the 
chromatic harmonies on the major sixth of the scale, that is, the major common 
chord, and the chords of the seventh, ninth, and thirteenth of such sixth: pro- 
vided always, that the harmonies on such sixth do not resolve on the major 
harmony on the major second of the scale. 

8. On the double pedal, all the harmonies strictly belonging to the key may 
be taken, with their several resolutions into the key (Ex. 3, vide Plate). 

9. These pedals, whether single or double, may be taken either in the bass or 
any other part (the key note being always the lower note of the two in a double 
pedal); the only restriction being, that none of the other parts pass through 
them *. 


* This restriction does not always apply to orchestral scores, in which the different qualities 
of instruments used, frequently prevent any confusion of parts when notes pass through an 
inverted pedal. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ON MODULATION IN THE CHROMATIC OR FREE STYLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


However short this chapter may appear, it will, I think, be found, on examina- 
tion, to contain all the principles in accordance with which modulation can be 
made. The varicty to be obtained by following these principles through their 
application is almost endless. 


Section 1. Modulation in the free style may be effected in several ways ;— 
major or minor common chords, or their first inversions, may be treated as chords, 
either chromatic or diatonic, in the key to which instead of from which the modu- 
lation is made. 

2. Every common chord major may be a diatonic harmony in the major keys 
of which the root of the chord is either the first, fourth, or fifth; or the minor 
keys of which it is either the fifth or sixth; or a chromatic chord of the major 
keys of which it is either the minor sixth or major or minor second; or the 
minor keys of which it is either the minor or major second. 
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A 
ninths, and thirteenths, and the eleventh, may be 


Cc 


B 


Cc 


3. Fundamental sevenths, 
added to each major common chord 


A 


, and, provided no false progressions be made, 


as chords in the key to which, 


that is, 


is made. 


e way, 


the chords may be treated in the sam 


the modulation 


instead of from which, 
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4. Every common chord minor may be a diatonic harmony in the minor keys 
of which the root of the chord is either the first or fourth, or the major keys of 
which it is either the second or sixth. 


Ex. 2. ? 
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5. Every minor ninth may belong to three major and three minor keys. 

6. Enharmonic modulation is when modulation is effected by changing the 
name of one or more notes of a chord, and then resolving it according to the 
proper resolution of the chord as newly named, or else resolving the chord (without 
changing the names of the notes,) as though they had been changed. In Ex. 3 
the F'4 in the chord of the seventh on G is changed into E #, the chord forming 
then the augmented sixth on GH, which is resolved on the second inversion of 
the major common chord of B4. In Ex. 4 the chord of the seventh on G resolves 
at once on the second inversion of the common chord of B 4, the resolution being 
the same as though the F 4 had been changed into E # before resolution. 


Ja— Wa | jo a ~ — 
do PSPes ue C 7. By enharmonic change, every 


chord of the minor ninth without the 


b . 
bs i 42 + root may be written four different 
ry ways, therefore every minor ninth may 
ae to resolve into twenty-four different keys. 
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8. Any one of the notes composing the fundamental major common chords, or 


the fundamental sevenths, minor or major ninths, eleventh, or minor or major 


thirteenths, or of either of the chords of the augmented sixth, may remain to 
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become any other interval of any other of those chords, excepting, that neither 
the minor or major ninth can ever remain as the primary root of the chord of the 
augmented sixth; nor can the lower note of the interval of the augmented sixth 
ever remain as the seventh or as the augmented sixth of the next chord; nor can 
the augmented sixth ever remain as the root of the next chord, or as the primary 
root or primary ninth of the chord of the augmented sixth. 

9. In the preceding oxample, G, the root of the first chord of cach section, 
remains to be every interval of every other fundamental chord in the following 
order: the third, fifth, seventh, minor ninth, major ninth, eleventh, minor thir- 
teenth, major thirteenth; then primary root, primary ninth, secondary root, 
secondary third, secondary seventh, and secondary ninth, of the chord of the aug- 
mented sixth. In the same way, with the restrictions before mentioned, may 
any other interval of any fundamental chord be treated. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OF THE PROGRESSION OF PARTS IN CHROMATIC HARMONY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TaE principal difference between the progression of parts in diatonic and 
in chromatic harmony is, that in the latter it is allowed to use consecutive 
fifths, and to come on an octave by similar motion in extreme parts, between 
certain chords mentioned in the following chapter, whereas in the former 
these progressions were never allowed. 


SEcTIoN 1. As in the diatonic style, no two parts are allowed to move in 
unison. 

2. No two parts are allowed to move to an unison by similar motion. 

3. No two parts are allowed to move in octaves by similar motion. 

4. The extreme parts may not proceed by similar motion to an octave, 
except to the octave of the tonic from a chord of the dominant, and to the 
octave of the subdominant from a chord of the tonic, such octave being the 
root of the chord, when the top part must move a second (Ex. 1), and except 


to the octave of the tonic from the chord of the dominant, and to the octave 
of the dominant from a diatonic or chromatic chord of the supertonic, or 
from an inversion of the chord of the dominant eleventh, or from the chord 
of the subdominant, such octave being the fifth of the chord, when the.top 
part may rise or fall a second, or may rise a fourth, or a fifth (Ex. 2); and 
also, except in passing from discord to discord, when each discord must be 
derived from dominant, supertonic, or tonic root, the octave being the root 
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Cuar. XI1V.] 


or fifth of the chord, and the top part may then move a second or rise a 


fourth or a fifth when the bass moves a second® (Ex. 3). 


F 2 
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5. Octaves by contrary motion in the extreme parts are allowable in the 
same cases as those in which it is allowable to come on an octave from 
another interval in the extreme parts by similar motion (Ex. 4). 


The examples (Ex. 5) are 
bad, because the chords used 
are not any of those between 
which octaves, by contrary 
motion, are allowed to be 
taken. 


6. No part may approach the eighth of a note by similar motion, which 
note is approached in another part by step of a chromatic semitone 
downward (Ex. 6). 


a - No two notes next each other in alphabetical order may ever go to the 
unison or octave by similar or oblique motion, excepting when the seventh 
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in a second inversion of a chord of the seventh rises to the third of the 
ensuing bass note* (Sect. 15) (Ex. 7). 


8. It is not allowable to proceed by similar motion to the unison or octave 
of a note which resolves any discord but a passing-note (Ex. 8). 


Ex. 8. Ex. 10. 


wee 
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wre 


9. Fifths by similar motion are generally to be avoided, but they may 
(and with better effect in extreme than in inner parts) be used between tonic 
and dominant, as in the last two chords of each instance (Ex. 9); or 
between tonic and subdominant (Ex. 10).f 

10. In the extreme parts it is only allowable to come on a fifth by similar 
motivn from another interval, when such fifth is the fifth of the common 
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chord of the tonic or dominant, or one of the chords of the fundamental 
dominant, supertonic, or tonic, provided that the chord preceding be one of 
those chords, or the subdominant major or minor chord; that the top part 
move only a second, and that the other rules for the progression of parts be 
strictly observed (Ex. 11). 


Ex. 11. 


11. The following instances are bad; the first, because the chord where 
the fifth is taken is not one of the chords mentioned above; the second, 
because neither of the chords belongs to those mentioned above; the third, 
for the same reason, in addition to which the top part moves more than a 
second (Ex. 12). 


Ex. 13. 
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12. Fifths by contrary motion are allowed if either or each of the chords 


be one of the fundamental sevenths (Ex. 13).* 
13. No part may proceed in fourths with the bass (Ex. 14), excepting 


Ex. 14. 


when the second fourth consists of discordant notes in a fundamental 
discord (Ex. 15). 
Ex. 15. 


14. No two seconds or sevenths are allowed between the same parts 


(Ex. 16). 
Ex. 16. Ex. a 
: aoa | (es @ sea 
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15. It ie not allowable to take a discord and the note on which it resolves 
at the same time, excepting the root against the ninth, the root being below 
the ninth (Ex. 17), and the fifth and thirteenth, the fifth being approached 
by ascending second in the bass (Sect. 7) (Ex. 18). 


Ws 

16. No two parts are allowed to move to asecond by similar motion, except- 
ing (either ascending or descending) in the case of the fundamental sevenths 
Ex. 19. 


(Ex. 19); or of the minor ninth with the third (Ex. 20); or of the eleventh 
(Ex. 21): in any of these cases one part must move a second only. 


Ex. 20. 


Ex. 21. 
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17. In any other cases than those mentioned in Sect. 16, it is uot 
allowable for the extreme parts to come by similar motion on two notes 
next to each other in alphabetical order, whatever be their distance from 
each other, unless such notes, reckoning in the order of their number from 
the roots of the chords from which they are derived, form the interval of 
the seventh; as the root and seventh in the first bar ; third and ninth in the 
second; fifth and eleventh in the third; and seventh and thirteenth in 
the fourth (Ex. 22). 


18. In this style it is allowable to change the position of chords, provided 
the characteristic notes of those chords remain; but in the case of discords, 
if the discord be taken originally in the bass, it cannot ascend to a note of 
a lower numbered interval than itself, as from the seventh to the root, third, 
or fifth; or from ninth to third, as in the first four bars; although it may 


Ex. 23. 


descend to any of them as in the last five; and in these cases all the above 
rules for the progression of parts may be broken, with the exception of those 
against direct octaves and coming on an unison by similar motion (Ex. 23). 
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19, It is not allowable to move from an octave to a seventh by similar 
motion and by step of a second in either part (Ex. 24).* 

20. In strict writing it is not allowable to move an augmented interval, 
andif any part move a diminished interval it must return; this is also the case 
in free writing, with the exception that in a progression of first inversions 
in the minor key, it is allowable to move from the minor sixth to the major 
seventh of the scale, and vice versd (Ex.25). Another exception occurs in the 


Ex. 24. 


resolution of the minor ninth upon the major third of the same root while 
the root of the chord remains (Chap. XIX., sect. 12). Augmented intervals 
are also allowable in an arpeggio of a fundamental discord, or in a change of 
its position (Ex. 26). Exceptions with regard to passing-notes are explained 
in Chap. XXV. 


Ex. 26. 


® Appendix AA, 
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W.—Cuap. XIV., Seort. 4. 


Similar motion by descending leap to the eighth of the bass when the 
bass moves a second is also allowable when such eighth is the fifth of a 


chord, 


Best composers sometimes, though rarely, approach the eighth of the bass 
by upward leap in the ee part when the bass rises to the dominant as a root, 
from the first inversion of any chromatic supertonic discord, bringing thus a 
phrase to a half-close; the precedent should scarcely be regarded as an 
example. 


X.—CuHaP. XIV., Srot, 7. 


Further ee from the rule against proceeding to an eighth by 
oblique motion from two notes next each other in alphabetical alee are : 
when a fundamental minor or major ninth is resolved on the root of the 
same chord; 
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and also when a thirteenth in the bass remains to be the third in the ensuing 
chord, and the fifth or seventh, or both, of the former chord proceed to the 
doubled third of the latter chord. 


The same exceptions With regard to suspension (Chap. VIL), and passing 
notes (Chap. IX.), avail in the free style as in the strict. 


Y.—Cuap. XIV., Sects. 9 AND 12. 


The reasoning against consecutive fifths in Chap. III., sect. 10, is 
confirmed by the series of rules here given for the exceptional use of the 
hitherto forbidden progression. The table in Appendix §S shows the fifth of 
the subdominant in relation to that of the tonic to be perfect, as also that 
of tle tonic in relation to that of the dominant, and likewise that of the 
dominant in relation to that of the chromatic chords of the supertonic, 
These three pairs of fifths are each thus proved to be comprised in one key, 
and hence the alleged passage from any key to another is not implied in 
their consecution. The same argument justifies the consecution of the fifths 
of the minor second of the key and the tonic, and also the fifths of the 
minor sixth of the key and the dominant; but while the allowability of 
these is a haa students are earnestly enjoined to employ them, if ever, 


most sparingly 


Ze—Orap, XIV .-SECr,- 13, 


Fourths with the bass are allowable likewise when the second fourth is 
an accented passing note. 
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AA.—Cuap. XIV., SEcT. 19. 


An eighth may not descend to a seventh or second when one part 
moves a third and the other a second; a 


but an eighth may ascend to a seventh or second, when one part moves a 
second and the other a third. 


It is not allowable for the bass to descend by leap to a discordant note, 
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but it may descend by second or by chromatic semit 
leap to a discordant note. ee ae 
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